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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


Horses and the War. 


We have been having many inquiries at the 
Animal Rescue League about the horses that 
are going to be affected by the war—horses that 
are wounded; horses that are killed; horses that 
are taken and then left behind because they are 
not fit to go into the battle. What can be done 
for these horses, many of the friends of the 
League are asking? One kind and generous 
member of the League has already sent five 
hundred dollars to England to be used expressly 
for horses, but it is a puzzling question to know 
what to do since we get conflicting accounts 
from humane workers in England. 

A circular has been issued by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street; London, $8. W. In this 
circular there are some statements which I am 
sure will interest our readers. Many of the 
society’s inspectors have gone into active service 
and it has been decided by this society that the 
wives of the married inspectors who have gone 
to the front will receive an allowance of half the 
pay formerly drawn by their husbands, and 
the men will be re-instated in the society on 
their return if physically fit for duty. Another 
statement made is that an announcement has 
been made by the “war office authorities’’ as 
follows: ‘““The War Office deems it unnecessary 
for charitable societies to augment the veterinary 
work already arranged for by the army authori- 
ties. Every cavalry regiment, British and for- 
eign, has its complement of veterinary surgeons, 
who go on to the field as soon as it is clear of 
fighting, shoot the horses permanently injured, 
and make all efforts to save those temporarily 
disabled. 

“This society has provided special instruments 
for the killing of wounded animals by veterinary 
officers and by all soldiers of, and above, the 
rank of sergeant. The army veterinary corps 
has provided for a chain of hospitals for the 
treatment of animals that can be cured. 

Another paragraph in this circular says,— 
“As many animals employed by the military 
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authorities on home service will become unfit 
owing to the arduous nature of their work, it is 
very desirable that persons owning grass land 
should allow such animals to be turned out 
thereon for recovery. The names of persons 
willing to render such service to needy animals 
are called for. One branch of this society 
recently gave much relief to the horses of troops 
passing through the district by providing the 
animals with free oatmeal and water, and it is 
suggested that where this is possible the example 
should be followed. 

A pamphlet on the care or treatment of horses 
and how to give them first aid has been printed 
by this society for distribution to soldiers, farm- 
ers and others in charge of animals. It is likely 
that many men who have never before had 
horses under their personal care will now be 
obliged to care for horses, and such a pamphlet 
must be very useful to them. This society has 
prepared posters and handbills which they 
are sending out inviting the codperation of the 
railway companies in humane treatment of 
horses and cattle en transit. The humane instru- 
ments that are often used for killing horses will 
be given by this society to men who are in the 
war. 


Our Dumb Friends’ League, 58 Victoria Street, 
London, 8. W., publishes several circulars giving 
statements of what they are doing for horses in 
warfare. They have a ‘‘Blue Cross Fund,” 
which they claim is daily doing work of inesti- 
mable value in mitigating the sufferings of 
army horses. This League has sent into the 
field a number of horse ambulances and. has 
received grateful letters from army officers. 
The following is one of the letters they have 
received: ‘‘I beg to thank you for the ambu- 
lance which has arrived and will be at the disposal 
of this division. I feel sure that a good deal of 
unnecessary pain might be eased by your send- 
ing me fifty or more knitted wither pads, espe- 
cially as it is impossible to leave off duty animals 
which in private veterinary practice would be 
off work. Another thing I think would be of 
great advantage would be a supply of the same 
number of Yorkshire felt boots for horses that 
cut or brush.—Capr. A. V. ©.” 
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The Humane Society of New Jersey which is 
situated in Newark is maintaining an excellent 
animal shelter and doing other valuable work. 
Not only do they receive animals that are found 
on the streets or that people wish to get rid of at 
their shelter, 468 North 5th Street, but they 
are sending out agents when notified for animals 
that are injured. The society maintain a water- 
ing station in summer. They distribute hu- 
mane literature in schools, saloons, stables and 
other public places, and altogether are showing 
themselves to be one of the most practically 
humane societies in the country. The president 
is Mr. John A. Long. Mr. Long visited the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston and was so 
much pleased with the electric method of dis- 
posing of superfluous animals that he purchased 
the cages for use in Newark, where they have 
been in use for several years, and they have 
given the greatest satisfaction. 

The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Humane Association was held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on October 5, 6, 7, 8. 
The first half of the meeting was devoted to 
child protection work, and the second half to 
work for animals. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the 
Association, gave the opening address giving 
valuable information on the progress of hu- 
mane work. 

There were many interesting addresses given. 
A report giving a synopsis of some of these papers 
will be issued some time during the winter. 

A very interesting feature of the convention 
for our Animal Rescue League of Boston was 
the high commendation given to the electric 
cages, invented by Mr. Huntington Smith, by 
men and women from different states who have 
purchased and are using these cages for the 
societies they are connected with. They were 
pronounced to be, by far, the most expedi- 
tious and humane method that ever has been 
invented for putting animals to death. 

A paper was given by Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
by request, on why cats should not be licensed. 
This paper was very well received and has been 
put in leaflet form. <A copy of this leaflet will 
be sent to any one who would like to see it on 
receipt of a two cent stamp. The price of the 


circular, if any number is required, is fifteen 
cents for twelve copies, and one dollar for one 
hundred, postage prepaid. 


| 
CARE OF OUR fe 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


BESSIE, A PENSIONER AT PINE RIDGE. 


During the month of October the League 
received and humanely cared for 368 dogs, 
2,277 cats, 22 birds, 1 rat, 1 squirrel; To the 
five receiving stations of the League situated at 
North Bennett Street; Cambridge Neighborhood 
House; 69 Roxbury Street, Roxbury; 248 Adams 
Street, Dorchester; hospital at 78 Northampton 
Street, 456 animals were brought during the 
month. 

The work for horses has been going on 
steadily, our veterinary doctor and his assistant 
watching the auction rooms, sales stables, and 
the streets and getting as many of ‘those horses 
that are old and unfit for work as circumstances 
allowed. eo poe 

The number taken and put to death was 
sixty. Six were taken out to Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for vacations. 

Pine Ridge Home has been filled during the 
summer with vacation cases. Some of the horses 
were brought from hospitals in Boston and 
kept at Pine Ridge until they regained their 
strength from surgical care or treatment they 
had received in the city. Others were horses 
belonging to poor men who wanted to give them 
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a rest and yet had not money enough with 
which to pay their board. A few of the horses 
were brought by owners who were in circum- 
stances to give some remuneration for the care 
they received. Much gratitude and.praise was 
given us for the splendid care the horses received 
while with us. 

When glancing over the report that was handed 
in by our agent, Archibald McDonald, we find 
among the horses he took, and afterward had 
destroyed, a bay twenty-five years old in poor 
condition and badly spavined. This horse 
worked in a depot carriage but the owner was 
persuaded to give him up without payment to 
our agent. A dark bay horse in poor condition 
with his teeth worn down to the gums and a 
number of sores on his shoulders and back, was 
found in a horse dealer’s hands and taken by 
our agent without payment and destroyed. 

A small broncho found in a sales stable, was 
in poor condition though not an old horse. 
He was passed on from one horse dealer to an- 
other because he was a kicker. The horse dealer 
in whose hands he was found was persuaded to 
sell him to our agent for ten dollars and then 
he was destroyed. 7 

Another horse for which we paid five dollars 
was found in a sales stable very thin and with 
ringbone on his nigh fore leg. The dealer was 
persuaded to give him up. 

A mare was found in the hands of a huckster. 
She was only twenty years old but she was 
worn out with over-work and was badly galled. 
The man who owned her was persuaded to give 
her up without payment to our agent and she 
was destroyed. <A visitor to the League who 
had just come from Springfield saw an old horse 
in a barrel rack wagon and brought the name 
that she saw on the wagon to the League. Our 
agent looked him up and found him in Cam- 
bridge. He was thirty years old, in very poor 
condition and teeth worn down so that he could 
not eat anything but soft food. Our agent paid 
five dollars and took him and had him destroyed. 

A man bought a horse in Roxbury and was 
on his way home with him and found him in 
such a poor and miserable condition that he 
left him at the League’s Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses in Dedham where he was given 
a week of comfort and then destroyed. 


Otp Horse SoLtp By A Horse TRADER. 


A horse was taken away from a boy in Rox- 
bury by our agent and it was found that he had 
bought him very recently from the wife of a 
horse dealer. The horse was not in fit condition 
to be sold as he was old and quite broken down 
in every way. The boy who purchased him 
should have got his money back from the 
woman who sold him the horse, but when it was 
found that her husband was in the hospital and 
the family were very poor the attempt to get the 
money refunded was given up. 

Another horse in the vicinity of Dedham was 
taken from his owner and kept at Pine Ridge 
until the man was fully convinced that he would 
not be fit to work again when he was given up 
to the League. 

A colored man came to Carver Street leading 
an old and feeble horse. He said the horse had 
been condemned but he had brought him to the 
Animal Rescue League hoping to get five dollars 
for him as he was a poor man and had been 
cheated in buying the horse. Upon looking the 
horse over carefully we decided it would be cruel 
to allow the man to take him away, keep him per- 
haps over Sunday without food or care and then 
make him walk to South Boston or to Brighton, 
and we paid the man five dollars and had the 
horse taken from the League in an ambulance. 
When the man was reprimanded for buying such 
an old horse he said ‘‘ Why is it that the horse 
dealers are allowed to sell us poor ignorant men 
horses like that? We are poor and don’t know 
any better than to buy them. Then we are 
met on the street and told we have got to give 
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them up and so we lose our money. It is the 
horse dealer who ought to lose the money and 
not us poor men.” 

I told the man that he was quite right 
but I saw no way of getting them from the 
horse dealers unless we paid them, as the law 
seems to allow men to keep horses and sell them 
about as long as horses are able to stand on their 
four legs, and even then we are told that our 
agents have no right to take the horses away 
from these men, no matter how old and miserable 
they are, unless the men consent to give them up, 
or we go to law about it. 

Wecan frighten the men and tell them they will 
be prosecuted if they use the horses again, but 
even then we are obliged to leave the horses in 
their hands giving them a chance to sell them 
before they get home if they happen to be in the 
mood to do so. If they sell the horses and then 
report that they have had them killed, or have 
sent them up in the country for a rest, we can 
do nothing about the matter, therefore we con- 
sider it much better to pay five dollars for a 
horse and have it killed at once, as we are ab- 
solutely certain that by this means we insure the 
safety of the horse. If men are honest enough 
to take a horse to the abattoir and give it up to 
be killed, oftentimes the horse is so feeble or so 
lame that it is a great mercy to save it from 
walking another mile. 

We are glad to say that since we started this 
plan of rescuing old horses other societies have 
taken it up and we believe it should be generally 
taken up until there is a law which will permit 
humane agents to take possession of any horse 
that would not be appraised as being worth at 
least fifty dollars. 


v 


We have had some unusually pretty and 
intelligent dogs and cats brought to us during 
the last month, and have found exceedingly 
good homes for them in the country. Asa rule 
we do not place any dogs in the city and we are 
very careful where we place cats. Our object 
is not to see how many dogs and cats we can 
keep and place in homes, but our object is to 
lessen the number of dogs and cats and only 
preserve the lives of those that seem altogether 
too valuable to put to death. 


Or 


Care of Working Horses a Business Proposition. 


The following letter, received from one of the 
largest distributing companies in Boston, in 
response to our complaint regarding the use 
of horses by a driver employed by the company 
in question seems to be well worth printing: 
ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE, Boston, Mass.: 

In regard to your communication of the 7th, 
I will say, that we are doing all in our power to 
rectify the complaint mentioned. I have taken 
it up with our drivers and instructed all of them 
to be very careful how they treat their horses 
while driving on their route. 

We have given the driver you mention 
another horse, making four horses to use on his 
route, and have told him that, if we hear another 
complaint against him, it would mean dismissal 
from our service. 

We thank you for your suggestions and agree 
with you, as to it being a business as well as 
a humane proposition. 

Very truly yours. 


The Grocer’s Horses and the Lady of the House. 


A suburban grocer was recently notified by 
the Animal Rescue League that we had received 
complaints with regard to the condition of his 
horses, two of which seemed to show the effects 
of overwork and underfeeding. The reply re- 
ceived is so much to the point in showing the 
responsibility of the lady of the house that a part 
of the letter is printed here. 

“T know my horses are well fed. I do it myself 
mornings, and see to it noons and nights. They 
get from four to six quarts of grain at a feed 
(heaviest feed at night) and all the hay they will 
eat. As for overwork, I did not realize it. It 
may be so, however, but none of them is in har- 
ness more than eight hours in the day, and will 
not average that—the whole of the week—five 
hours in the forenoon, and two hours in the 
afternoon is a fair average. Besides this, one of 
them is not taken out at all in the afternoon, 
thus making what we call a short day for some 
one of the horses more than half of the time. | 
am sorry to lay any blame for anything to the 
ladies, but if there is fast or reckless driving at 
times, it is caused to a great extent by thought- 
less women customers. A man is sent out to 
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every customer each morning to get orders. In 
former times (twenty years ago) it was one trip 
taking orders, and one trip for delivering. Since 
the general use of telephones the man going out 
for orders gets about one half of them, the rest 
of the ladies often replying, ‘Oh, I am too busy 
now; I will phone,’ which she does, but not until 
about 11.30, when she discovers she wants 
‘something for lunch right off, as the children 
will be home from school soon.’ Very well; her 
order is put up and given to a clerk, who is told 
to hurry with her order. Meantime the first 
clerk, who has gone out with about one half of 
his orders, when he gets about halfway over his 
route, may be, and often is, asked by a good 
lady customer if he won’t drive back to the store 
and get her some steak for lunch, which she for- 
got to order. Visions of losing a good customer 
if he refuses, leads him to comply with her re- 
quest. Fast driving on that errand is a favor to 
the lady. Meantime, another customer, a little 
further along on the same street, who gave her 
order in the morning and knows that the clerk 
has it on his wagon, and who may be waiting for 
her goods, is sharp enough to see what has been 
done, and she scolds the man for fast driving, 
abuse of his horse, and so on.” 

It is a difficult situation and the horse has to 
suffer. Is there any way of making the lady of 
the house realize her responsibility? 

We suggest that the grocer send to all incon- 
siderate customers the League’s leaflet entitled, 
“The Grocer’s Boy.” also the post card pub- 
lished by De a oe called “The Delivery 
Horse.’ a t 2A See FE bey pf 
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tach and ‘ereat: suffering for the horses is 
inevitable in any war and particularly in the 
present uncivilized and wicked battle where no 
rest or quarter is given, and there is not time even 
to rescue the men who fall wounded and dying 
on the field. It seems a pity, however, that 
care should not be taken to save suffering when 
it can be done. Ina recent letter from London 
the writer, a highly cultivated, warm-hearted 
woman writes: 

“The horses in England have been literally 
dragged from people’s carts and carriages and 
started to the war! Often quite unsuitable by 
reason of extreme youth or age and wrecked in 


the training before they left camp, they have 
been sold for a song without giving their original 
owners a chance to reclaim them! It is ruthless! 
Ill-fitting saddles, hard new harness, no shelters 
or blankets, they stand in rows in temporary 
camps exposed to sun and tempest. I have been 
getting money for various aids to lessen the 
trial of saddle and harness and it keeps me busy.”’ 


It seems as if it might be managed so that 
unsuitable horses should not be taken from 
their owners, or, if they are, the owner’s name 
should be attached to the horse so that the 
owner should be notified if the horse is not 
accepted for service. 


We quote again from our London letter: © 

“When our own Territorials, under Colonel 
Burford Hancock, went to Bulford Camp they 
found three poor cats left behind by the out- 
going soldiers. Our Tommies took kindly to 
the waifs, who soon grew sleek and chummy. 
Then there came a sad day, when the Terriers 
were to move to a spot some distance off, and 
starvation again threatened the cats! But this 
time they had a powerful friend in the com- 
manding officer, who said that the pussies must 
follow the camp, and ordered them to be placed 
in a conveyance and driven to their new quarters, 
where they are now happily settled.” 


Busy WORKERS. 


‘In response to the appeal in the papers for 
crochet wither pads for the preventing of sore 
backs of army horses, ladies of this county have 
been busy working, and sending pads to the 
Hon. Secretary, R. 8. P. C. A., who communi- 
cated with various commanding officers with the 
result that the proffered gifts were willingly 
accepted, and so much appreciated that one 
troop asked for 470 pads for horses going imme- 
diately to the front. The request was somewhat 
disconcerting but the good ladies bravely rose to 
the occasion and, generously assisted by the 
society of the Dumb Friends League (who sent a 
truly magnificent supply), they were able to for- 
ward the full amount within forty-eight hours of 
receiving the request.”’ 
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Our Dumb Friends’ League does a work very 
similar to the Boston Animal Rescue League, 
having shelters for dogs and cats in different 
parts of London. 

DirRECTIONS FOR MAKING WITHER PADS FOR 
ARMY Horsss. 


Made of white or natural colored double Ber- 
lin wool (dyed wool must on no account be used). 
Commence with 25 chain (not too tight). 
Work round it 9 rows of treble crochet until the 
pad measures 133 by 8 inches. Increase slightly 
at ends so that the pad lies perfectly flat. Make 


two of such pieces and stitch them together with. 


a third smaller crocheted piece (say, 113 by 43 
inches) between. The object of the smaller 
piece is to make the pad thicker in the middle. 
Stitch all three securely together down the centre 
of the pad. The edges should not present a 
hard ridge, but should be kept as thin and soft as 
possible. 


Animals in War. 


Many stories and anecdotes relating to ani- 
mals that are suffering from the war are sent 
to Our FourrootEep FrignNps. Mrs. Florence 
Suckling of Romsey, England, has a column of 
stories and anecdotes in the Romsey Advertizer 
every week and from it I take the following: 


STORIES OF THE WAR. 


The good folk of a little town on the Grand 
Morin were preparing for flight on the ap- 
proach of the enemy. What to do with a swarm 
of cats and dogs and other small domestic 
animals? | 

An old lady sent round the drummer, who, 
in French villages, takes the place of the English 
bellman, to say that she would look after the 
eats and dogs till their owners returned. And 
the others left her to keep this menagerie while 
the Germans came and went. It is often said 
that French people are less sensitive than we to 
the sufferings of animals. At a time which is 
as evil for the brute world as for its proud mas- 
ters, let us remember this example to the con- 
trary. 

An officer in the army service corps writes: 

I have a pet rabbit which I found in a deserted 
farm, so we. are taking it along with us. It 


travels in one of our cars and sleeps with us at 
night. He is a mixture of white and yellow, 
and quite a sporting little chap. 

An extraordinary incident is related by M. 
Mithouard, president of the Paris Municipal 
Council, who has returned from a visit to the 
Marne battlefield. At Montceau, near Sezanne, 
he found on a hillock a dead bullock surrounded 
by the bodies of eighteen German soldiers. A 
witness of the incident told him that the bull 
was released with other cattle when the Germans 
approached. When it heard the sound of 
cannon, mad with rage, it dashed into a German 
company in position on a mound, and bowled 
them over like ninepins. 

On board the cruiser Falmouth is a German 
dog, in connection with which there is a pleasant 
story. / 

The cruiser had taken prisoners the crew of 
a German trawler, and was about to sink it 
when a dog was seen on board. A boat was put 
off and the dog rescued. It is now stated to be 
a great favorite in the cruiser. 

An officer in H. M. 8. Falmouth says: ‘Our 
performances started with the sinking of five 
trawlers of the Germans in the North Sea. 
The one point worth notice in those trawlers 
was the last one, which was of wood and empty, 
so that we could not persuade it to sink. We 
blew a hole in her bottom with a charge first. 
That rendered her waterlogged. Then we put 
two 6-inch lyddites into her, which did not 
improve matters. We then cut her in half by 
ramming, and on one of the still floating halves 
we saw a dog, ‘Fritz.’ He was, in spite of having 
been blown up, shelled and cut in half by ram- 
ming, very pleased with life as if it was all done 
for his benefit alone. We rescued him, and he is 
now our mascot. <A better one could not be 
found, as he has been through enough and is 
also very ugly, some six different breeds of dogs 
having left their characteristics in him. His 
name is Kaiser Bhil now.” 


Not Hap His Day. 


That the dog has not had his day, in France at 
least, appears from the French census report 
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that there are 3,725,973 dogs in that country for 
which taxes are paid. This is one and a half 
million more than forty years ago. 


At the Chelsea Cat Shelter, managed by our 
Dumb Friends’ League, two fine “tabbies”’ 
have been in residence for nearly a month. In 
the early days of the war a French reservist, off 
to rejoin the colors, left them at the shelter with 
the stipulation that if he failed to return the cats 
should be destroyed. Their names are ‘“ Boy” 
and: Kits?’ 


The Boy Scouts of Belgium appear to be keep- 
ing their rule of kindness to animals, from a 
picture in the Daily Mirror of Sept. 8. “The 
Scouts are receiving animals from burnt out vil- 
lages and making themselves responsible for 
them.’”’ The picture shows a dog being un- 
chained in the vicinity of a shelled house by two 
boys in the scout uniform. 


The Canine Defence League is sending out 
circulars in which is printed a notice, ‘Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Dogs need not be killed or sent to 
strangers. Those who do, not wish to keep 
them should take them to the Canine Defence 
League Shelter, 19 Sherbrooke Road, Fulham, 
Daavee 

This League also offers to provide dog biscuit 
or any other needed help to families suffering 
by the war who are trying to keep their dogs in 
their own possession. 


Saved by a Dog. 

A French soldier writing to his family tells 
how he was saved by the pet dog of his regiment. 
Struck by a fragment of shell in the arm, with a 
bullet in his jaw and a sabre cut over the head, 
the wounded man was lying, half covered by the 
dead bodies of his comrades, when he felt a 
light touch on his forehead. It was Tom, the 
regiment’s dog. 

In spite of his pain, the soldier tried to raise 
himself up alittle. He knew that the animal was 
trained to carry to the camp a wounded man’s 
cap, but he had lost his own. 

The dog hesitated—and the soldier said to 
him ‘‘Run quickly Tom, go and find my com- 
rades. Get on—find them!” 

Then Tom understood. He dashed away to 


ground and crouches there. 


the camp, ran about among the men, pulling at. 
their coats and barking, and so succeeded in 
drawing two ambulance men to the spot where 
the wounded soldier lay. Quickly he was 
taken up, cared for by the surgeons, and today 
is recovering. 

Tom goes towards the firing line as soon as 
the bullets begin to fall, he scrapes a hole in the 
During the lulls 
in the firing he does duty with the ambulance 
men, and helps to save the wounded.—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


SS 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Hairless Dog of Mexico. 


This breed has never been at all common 
even in their own country, while the past few 
years one sees them very seldom. They have a 
small patch of hair at the top of the head, other- 
wise they are absolutely. hairless, are usually 
about the size of a medium sized fox terrier, are 
good watch dogs and have bad tempers, espe- 
clally as they grow old. They resent being 
touched yet they are affectionate and will pro- 
tect to the ‘‘last ditch” any one they care for. 
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One good point is they do not snap at people, 
but growl chestily, giving due warning that one 
must attend to one’s own affairs. 

Legend says that the great Aztec chief, Mon- 
tezuma, had one of these hairless dogs and that 
until Montezuma comes again to earth some 
few of this specie will still wander awaiting their 
chief. They certainly resemble the typical In- 
dian characters in tenacity of purpose. 

The dog in the picture is now about fifteen 
years of age—but hale and as quick as a kitten. 


Epiru C. LANE. 
El Paso, Texas. 


“Jim.” 

He was only a dog. That was the pity of it. 
He was so much larger than his place in life. 
But he seemed contented ‘‘in the station in life 
wherein it pleased God to place him.”’ He was 
so handsome, had so much gray matter in his 
brain, with a heart as big as an ox, he was fitted 
for a larger place than that of a fox terrier, 
though so alert, meditative, responsive, as some 
dogs can be if they try. 

He came to us in a pathetic way, and I think 
some of that tenderness always afterward hung 
about him. <A young man fitting for the higher 
places of life, paid us a summer visit with his 
parents and sister. He did much boating 
among the beautiful Norwalk Islands and 
picnicked at the weatherbeaten old stone light- 
house on Sheffield Island. A school epidemic 
soon after opened the door out of life to that 
young soul;-at his parting he said: ‘‘Take good 
care of Jim.’’ Now if the janitor of the flat to 
which the family moved had a bit of sense of 
the right kind, he would not have objected to 
Jim. But now and then a want of sense is a 
good thing—for the other fellow. So Jim came 
to us, to have his home by the shore. 

Did he look for his departed master when he 
sat on the sea wall, so long at a time, and looked 
out so wistfully over the water? Did he expect 
to find the odor of the familiar personality as he 
carefully smelled each one who came by boat or 
path? Was he calling to him as he barked so 
earnestly when the tide came in, and always 
seemed so satisfied and proud when his bark 
drove the tide out? 

Jim had been taught to keep chickens off the 
lawn in the manufacturing city where he lived. 


It cost several chickens their lives before he 
learned that chickens and dogs had equal rights 
here. His puzzled look as he came to find that 
out, said plainly, ‘““I wonder what kind of people 
these are.”’ 

Jim had discriminating taste in music. When 
it was the ‘“‘Miserere”’ or the ‘‘Sonata Pathet- 
ique”’ or ‘‘Oloha—oe, the Hawaiian Farewell,’ 
he would join in the mournful wail. That was 
just out of politeness, for Jim was a gentleman 
with all the small courtesies. When the music 
was something lively, his little tail would vibrate 
and his nose rub against each one, saying plainly, 
“now that is the kind of music I like; that 
heartens a fellow up.” 

Jim knew the infirmities of authors. Never 
satisfied to enter a room without a personal 
ereeting, if he saw some one at the desk, writing, 
he would stop and quietly lie down, only looking 
up if a book was reached for, or a drawer opened, 
but when the pen was laid down, and the ink- 
stand closed, he would insist on the performance 
of the delayed greeting. 

At night, he would not go to bed until he had 
gone up to his master’s room, and had a drink 
out of the water pitcher, though water was 
always kept by his sleeping place. When he 
had his drink he would look up in his master’s 
eyes with much meaning, as if to say, ‘‘Good 
night, we’re getting old together; good night.” 
When he grew too feeble to climb the stairs for 
this ‘‘good night,’ he would quietly sit at the 
foot and ask with his look and wagging tail, 
““Won’t some one please carry me up?” And 
some one did. 

A considerable part of the world believe in 
the transmigration of souls, in some sort of 
reincarnation. The Gospel tells of people who 
thought. our Great Master was a reincarnation 
of ‘“‘Moses, or Elias, or one of the prophets.” 
I often wonder why He never told them such a 
thing was not possible. Sometimes one’s hair 
would rise in strange surprise and amazement 
of seeing the likes and dislikes, the choice of 
points of view, the peculiarities of tender affection 
of a dear long-mourned friend, all evidenced in 
Jim. Was some of the old affection transferred 
to him? 

When his patient, quiet endurance of sickness 
and pain found an end in death, and Jim’s dear, 
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grateful eyes closed, the earth had lost something 
loveable, true, loyal and worthy. Involuntarily 
we said ‘‘God bless him!’ If that is wrong one 
is willing to be forgiven, but not sorry to think it 
might not be wrong at all. Would that each 
soul of man or woman whose departure from this 
life I have ministered to, had been as true and 
worthy in their place as Jim was in his. Not 
many have left so warm a love in so many hearts, 
nor so many eyes of old and young that are wet 
with tears as Jim. 

It was Sunday afternoon; the tenderness of 
the morning church service in our hearts when 
we took Jim down on the shore where he loved 
to sit and look over the water, and we buried 
him where he loved to he, his head turned toward 
the open water as if in the old expectation of his 
master’s coming over the water to him. 

Today “the moaning at the bar” is not far 
away, where I put out to cross the uncharted 
sea. If on that far shore looking out over that 
sea for the coming of his master, Jim could be, 
just as he used to here; if there we found a home 
as delightfully nested in beauty as we have had 


here, we could find contentment, we could, Jim > 


and I. 
Perhaps that is impossible. Perhaps that is 
all wrong. Well, let it stand so. | 
W. H. Tuomas. 


Just a Lost Dog. 

Up and down the maze of aisles in a depart- 
ment store the little terrier dog wandered hoping 
to find his own folks. Surely, among so many 
people, they must be found if he could only be 
patient and have strength to search. He had 
walked so far and needed rest and food and 
drink but the loyal heart gave no thought to 
these he cared only to find his own. 

The waiting room at Houghton and Dutton’s 
was full of people but his eager search did not 
reveal his own. He watched the elevator with 
its moving crowds but they were not there. He 
sat by the telephone booths, but the lady who 
came out was not his mistress. Many kind words 
were given to him but his brown eyes were full of 
tears because their words were not spoken by 
lips that he loved. He curled down by the 
radiator but so soon as sleep came, he started up 
ashamed lest while he had slept his owner had 


A Lost Doa. 


come and gone. The voice of a child, the cry of 
a baby gave him new hope and he wagged his 
tail and hurried to the sound to find that he was 
deceived again. Some one bought dog bread 
and offered it to him, but he could not eat, 
when he was so sad and lonely. He had a collar 
on. Poor little fellow, the collar was a nuisance 
and he would have been glad to have slipped it 
off but his folks wished him to wear it. Now 
when the collar might tell what his eloquent dog 
language could not, the brass name plate had no 
word on it. Several were willing to take him 
home and a practical philanthropist telephoned 
to the Animal Rescue League and told the story. 

All the men and teams were out but as soon as 
possible they would send for him. The one who 
telephoned waited and soon the man arrived. 
One resisting cry as he was taken away ended 
the story for the interested crowd. But what 
about the little faithful dog? Would his folks 


_ be sensible as every owner of a lost dog should be 


and inquire for him at the Animal Rescue 
League? Would some one else realize his 
loyalty and worth and give him a home? Or 
would the League find that its best service to 
save him from street life, starvation and suffer- 
ing would be the final sleep? 

However these questions may be answered 
for this particular dog they will be answered 
differently for other dogs and this example 
shows again the responsibility of the owner of an 
animal to look out for him; the necessity of 
providing him with a collar with name and 
address plainly marked, and, if he should get 
astray, the advisability of inquiring first of 
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all at the Animal Rescue League for the lost dog. 

Incidentally, it appeals to lovers of animals 
to help the League by finding good homes for 
animals and for each one who feels sympathy 
for the unfortunate and yet knows no way to 
express it to give money to this society that can 
do the work in the best possible manner.—A. D. 
BISHOP. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Annual Fair. 


The annual fair of the Animal Rescue League, 
51t Carver Street, Boston, will take place in the 
ball-room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Copley 
Square, Monday, November 30, and Tuesday, 
December 1. It will open at 10.30 a. m. on 
Monday morning and will be open through the 
evening. It will close at 6 p.m. on Tuesday and 
some entertainment will be planned for the 
evening which will be announced later. 

Some may ask why we have this fair when 
such urgent calls for help are coming to us as a 
consequence of the terrible war now raging across 
the ocean. } 

I reply by another question—Will it help in 
the general cause of humanity if our charitable 
organizations that are already established and 
doing important work, and are depending on the 
public for support, are forced to give up their 
work because the money they need to carry it 
on has been sent to alleviate suffering in more 
distant lands? | 

The answer, I think, has been given long ago 
in brief but forcible words—‘“ This ought ye to 
have done, but not to leave the other undone.”’ 

But I think I hear someone say—* Why 
should we relieve the suffering of horses, dogs 
and cats when human beings are starving?”’ 

Again I reply, first, that our work is not only 
a question of relieving the suffering of horses, 
dogs and eats, it is a question of comfort and of 
health to all the communities where sick and 
neglected animals are found; and second, if our 
work is not supported, if we are obliged from 
lack of funds to withdraw our agents from the 
field where they are now doing such excellent 


work in rescuing old horses and homeless dogs 
and cats, this means the discharge of good and 
faithful employees, men with families to support 
and women who are dependent on the positions 
they hold in the Animal Rescue League for their 
living—in other words you send money to relieve 
hungry families in Europe, and throw out of 
employment men and women here who have no 
other support than the work we are giving them. 

Such a sad and tragic emergency as we are 
now facing calls for self-sacrifice. Itis no charity, 
no kindness to ‘Rob Peter to. pay Paul,” the 
true spirit of charity means that we should be 
ready to give up some of our luxuries or personal 
pleasures and give more of our income than we 
have been giving. It is not right to take from 
those who are already in need to give to others 
who are in the same need. 

The League has twenty-five employees. Some 
of these have been with us eight, ten and 
fourteen years. The men have married since 
they came to us and now have children growing 
up. They are steady, valuable members of the 
community. Two widows with children are 
depending on our work for support. If our 
work fails these men and women, what can they 
do? 

We have taken care of a large number of 
animals through the year. Our records for the 
summer alone show that we have cared for 
humanely 20,235 cats and kittens, 2,294 dogs, 
and a number of smaller animals and _ birds. 
We have taken 291 horses from sales stables 
and auction rooms and had them put to death, 
and we have given 107 horses a vacation at 
Pine Ridge our Home of Rest for Horses in Ded- 
ham, which might truthfully be called not only 
a Home of Rest but a convalescent home for 
horses that have been in hospitals. 

We have done a wide educational work, 
sending out humane leaflets and cards all over 
the country. We have assisted in forming 
Animal Rescue Leagues in Fall River and in 
Washington, D. C., and have helped form other 
such Leagues in more distant places through 
correspondence. Our Boston Animal Rescue 
League is now recognized as a work of much 
more than local significance. 

We earnestly ask your support for this fair. 
We are even now in need of money, for donations 
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have not been very numerous since the war 
began, and we are counting much on the help 
the fair will bring us. 

Donations of articles for the fair, cheques or 
small sums of money may be sent to the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, and will be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. 
If articles are intended for any special table so 
designate it on a card and care will be taken that 
they shall be sent to the head of the table. 

‘irculars giving list of tables and names of 
ladies who are going to have charge of the tables 
are now ready for circulation and will be sent 
on request to any friend to the work.—A. H. 5. 

Mrs. HunTINGTON £MITH, 
President of the League and Manager of the 
Fair. 


TEDDY. 


This handsome and intelligent tiger cat be- 
longing to Mrs. F. A. Rollins, 20 Lake Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., was rescued by Mrs. Rollins 
as a small kitten in the street. He lived to be 
ten years and three months old, and was cre- 
mated by the Animal Rescue League, September 
1, 1914. 


League Letters. 


I am sending you a picture of three Japanese 
spaniel puppies, whose little mother died when 
they were born. I brought them up feeding 
them first from a fountain pen filler, and after- 
ward with a nursing bottle. 

For five weeks they were fed in this way 
every three hours, both night and day, all the 
time sleeping on a woolen pad inside of which 
was placed a hot water bottle. 

In spite of being raised in this manner, they 


are all as strong healthy little dogs as one could. 
ever see, notwithstanding the president of the 
Kennel Club said it would be impossible to save 
puppies one day old of such a delicate breed as. 
the Japanese spaniel.—J. A. R. 

The picture sent was very charming but too: 
indistinct to reproduce. 


Sacramento, Cal. 

A thoroughbred orange Angora kitten was. 
given me a year ago and is now a very beautiful 
cat. Many times I’ve heard people say, ‘“ What. 
good are they? They don’t hunt.” Now I 
never cared about my cats hunting but the fact. 
is this cat is always hunting when outdoors, and. 
he brings in many mice. 

The opinion became general maybe, because 
doubtless the white Angoras that are deaf 
ecouldn’t hunt. Mine does not need his mice, 
my daughter calls him a tub, he is so fat 
and heavy. I buy fifteen cent round steak 
daily and chop it fine for my two cats, besides 
their milk and whatever other food they want 
that we happen to have ourselves. 

You remember the photo of mine you pub- 
lished of myself and pigeon and two cats? I 
have the black one yet—he must be 14 years. 
old. It is surprising how much he knows. He 
cries when he thinks we do or purrs and rubs 
his head back and forth on top of the piano 
when I sing. 

He found a tiny, new-born kitten during wet 
weather and brought it to me. He would lick 
it and then look up at me and say, ‘‘Meow?’’ 
There was nothing for me to do but end its 
misery—it would have suffered longer if Nigger 
had not brought it in. He will defend any kit- 
ten I happen to be raising, against dogs or other 


cats. 


The Golden West Cat Club here wanted me 
to exhibit my Angora last winter but I would 
not. That sort of thing does not appeal to me. 
If the club had a Rescue Home I would gladly be 
a member and rescue my full share. 

Angora cats should never become common, 
for they are delicate and their long fur means mis- 
ery to them if they have no care. 

An Angora kitten was given to a woman who 
eared nothing for cats. She neglected it and 
finally it became quite wild. Its long fur and 
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tail were a mass of burrs and stickers and it was 
afraid of every one. Poor miserable thing—I 
do not know its fate. One of my pupils told 
me about it. 

Many of these aristocrats live lonely lives in 
basements without care or affection until just 
before a show comes off when they are combed 
for the occasion. Some are kept on a chain in 
the back yard and last winter one was kept in 
an old shed where water flooded the whole floor 
when it rained and it caught celd and after four 
or five days of suffering it died. 

I wonder if you are a church-member. I am 
not, though I have sung in different churches. 
I have been reading many books on Theosophy 
and find that I have been practicing Theosophy 
all my life unknowingly. You know, of course, 
one may belong to any church or none and be 
a Theosophist, too. The absolute justice and 
kindness constantly urged regarding animals, 
birds, ete., is refreshing to one who has looked 
in vain for such teaching in churches. 

My heart is always with you in your work. 

Sincerely,—B. H. 


When we visited the League yesterday my 
little boy became so interested in the little 
children whose lives you make brighter, that he 
wishes to send you one dollar of his savings. 
He hopes that it will help just a little. As soon 
as he can come to town he will bring some of his 
playthings. 

_ Our dog, Hector, taken from the League in 
1910 is a great pet. He is just one of the fam- 
ily, and he loves us as dearly as we love him. 
He is considered by us all as a free gentleman 
allowed to use his will as well as any of us. I 
can not- say how I admire your great work 
among the helpless. My little boy is very fond 
of animals and brought up to be just and kind to 
them. Yours very respectfully.—Mrs. R. R. 

West Somerville, Mass. 


I have had occasion to call on you several 
times, also recommended your League, and I 
ean state that every agent of yours who has 
called here or at friends’ houses was very polite 
and considerate in every way, and as for honesty, 
my friend and I both unknowingly tested them. 


RUFFLES. 


Am sending you a picture of Ruffles to show 
you how he has improved since we took him. 
He weighs twelve pounds and money could not 
buy him. He is the best kitty I ever had, in 
every way, kind and gentle. With kind re- 
gards.—Mrs. H. W. S. 


I thank the League for past kindnesses and 
wish you best of success. 
Sincerely, Mrs. B. F. T. 


Revere, Mass. 


Many of our readers know of a dear little cat 
in Milton that was mis-called Tommy Tiddler. 
She had a very happy home, showed many in- 
teresting traits of character, and died the twenty- 
second of October in the fourteenth year of her 
age. It is some comfort to her friends to know 
that she has left behind her a splendid and vig- 
orous kitten that was six months old the day his 
beautiful little mother died. Up to the very 
end of her life little Tommy Tiddler kept her 
sweet and gentle self and endeared herself to 


’ evervone who became acquainted with her. 
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The Hunting Season—For Cats! 


The bitter complaints we have listened to 
from members of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion and Audubon Society about the wholesale 
slaughter of game by cats has been forcibly 
brought to my mind within the last few weeks 
by newspaper articles of which here is one from 
the Boston Herald of October 18. 


Expect HuntTERS WILL KILu 6,000 PHEASANTS. 


“At least 6,000 pheasants will have been killed 
by November 1, when the open season ends,— 
this was the prediction made yesterday at the 
offices of the Fish and Game Commission. Three 
thousand of the birds were slaughtered on Co- 
lumbus Day, the first day of the shooting season, 
and it is estimated at least an equal number will 
fall before the end of the month. 

“One element making for the heavy mortality 
among the pheasants is that the birds have been 
protected for so many years that they are tame 
and easily approached. On October 12 thou- 
sands of hunters were in the field and on the fol- 
lowing day 641 letters reporting the taking of 
pheasants were received at the State House, 
some of these covering two or three birds. To- 
day 2115 such letters have been received. 

“Sportsmen have asked the commission to ex- 
tend the open season by the number of days it 
was closed by Governor Walsh’s recent procla- 
mation, issued to prevent the spread of forest 
fires by hunters. Attorney-General Boynton 
has been asked for an opinion on the legal as- 
pects of such a step.” 

At the time Governor Walsh put a temporary 
stop to the hunter’s ‘‘sport’’ there were said to 
be 150 forest fires burning, the large majority of 
which had been started by careless hunters. It 
is even thought that in some places these fires 
were set intentionally as an easy way of getting 
the game that would be driven out of the woods 
by the fire. In one place on the edge of Ded- 
ham a great number of pheasants, young and 
old, and all tame, were driven out by the smoke 
and met by 150 men and boy hunters and shot 
and clubbed to death. 

Talk about cats! The number of game and 
song-birds slaughtered by cats is not worthy of 
mention in comparison to the number that are 


killed every year by men and boys. Read the 
papers; watch the woods; listen if you live 
anywhere near a piece of woodland to the shots 
fired Saturdays and Sundays all through the 
year; look in the milliner’s windows; note the 
boys with air guns and rifles, and try to be fair 
in your judgment between the two-legged and 
four-footed animal hunters,—mankind and cat- 
kind. 

In Dedham this fall two Italians were found 
shooting robins, one of them having a bag full 
of dead birds. These men were discovered in 
the act and heavily fined, but how about the 
hundreds of men and boys who get into the 
woods unseen and shoot the birds and escape 
without discovery?—A. H. S. 


The following letter, sent by a cab driver, ex- 
periences the feelings of many men whose horses 
have been cared for at Pine Ridge but who have 
thanked us in words instead of in writing. 

To say that I deeply appreciate the care you 
gave my horse at Pine Ridge this summer could 
hardly express my thanks. He was so much 
improved that the benefit to him to get rest 
and become so nice and fat was a lesson to be 
remembered, to give all animals a chance to do 
likewise. I wish to thank you very much for 
his good care in every way and to thank the man 
who took care of him. I am as pleased with him 
as if he were a new horse.—C. S. J. 

October 3, 1914. 


The liturgy of the ‘barbarous’? Russians 
which is specially composed for war time is said 
to contain this petition: 

“And for those, also, O Lord, the humble 
beasts, who with us bear the burden and heat 
of the day, and offer their guileless lives for the 
well-being of their countries, we supplicate Thy 
ereat tenderness of heart, for Thou hast prom- 
ised to save both man and beast, and great is 
Thy loving-kindness, O Master, Saviour of the 
world. Lord have mercy.”’ 


The above beautiful prayer has been printed 
by the League in post card form with a picture 
of a horse and will ke sold at the fair. 
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The 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Colun kus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Boston, Mass. 


Installations 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, ‘personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Eirds for sale. 
PAMELIA C. DEAN, 

120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 


Sick 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made ard medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convine- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


Successor to 


Mrs. J.C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods — Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 

Calendars, ete. Stationery 


Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty 


19 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


In making your plans for Christmas do not 
forget to send the Animal Rescue League carrots, 
apples or anything that horses, cats and dogs 
can enjoy. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M:D.Y. 
SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


a ae ene eee ak Me ST 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. __ 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘*Undertaker, Boston.” 


At Stud, Lord Dorset (Blue) and Cremo (Cream) 
Persian Kittens a Specialty 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board a Specialty 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - Lexington 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass 


He who lives pure in thought, free from malice, 
contented, leading a holy life, feeling tenderly 
for all creatures, speaking wisely and kindly, 
humbly and sincerely, has the Deity ever in his 
breast. The Eternal makes not his abode within 
the breast of that man who covets another’s 
wealth, who injures living creatures, who is 
proud of his iniquity, whose mind is evil.— 
Dhammapada. 
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New Books for Young People 


This story tells the experience of a group of children engaged in solving the problems 
of their own community life—developing efficiency, preventing disease, and ridding their 
city of mosquitoes, filth, and flies. Dealing with children in action, the story 
vitalizes all the facts of hygiene, sanitation, and civic betterment, and for this reason is 
especially suitable for the supplementary reading of boys and girls in the upper gram- 
mar grades, or for use by Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. The author, Dr. Jean 
Dawson, has a nation-wide reputation as the originator and director of the city of Cleve- 
land’s recent successful campaigns for the ext rmination of the house fly. Illustrated... 


The Next Generation, By one of the authors of The Gulick Hygiene Series: Frances Gulick Jewett. 


This book aims to teach young people of high-school age the fundamental principles of 
biology. The following chapter titles suggest the scope of the subjects discussed: 
Mendel and his Garden Peas, Evolution of the Horse, A Few of Darwin’s Facts, Dar- 
win’s Problem, Evidences of Evolution, Acquired Characters and Mutations, New 
Species through Changed Environment, Beginnings of the Next Generation, Germ Cells 
Damaged by Alcohol, From Fourte:n to Twenty, Family Responsibility, Protect the 
Stream of Life, Overwork for Children One Hundred Years Ago and Now, Three Steps 


Boys and Girls of Garden City, By Jean Dawson, Head of the Biological Department, Cleveland. 


75 cents 


29 BEACON STREET ss. 


in Race Improvement, The Final Step, or Race Regeneration. With diagrams and illus- 
tPATMONGS Aish ese sie we ec ee ea eae tea 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PUSS YWILLOW HOUSE 
VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS 


Home life in country and best care given 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MISS M. P. F. 


Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. 


Telephone 68 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


When You Ree 


upon the variety of Dog Foods on the 
market and sum up their respective 
claims to being the best 


DO NOT FORGET 
that SPRATT’S DOG FOODS hold the 


premier position among them all for genu- 
ine wholesome nourishment and health 
and strength-giving properties. 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
are Something Above the Ordinary. 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture’? which con- 


tains much valuable information. 


LePRATT’S PATENT -GIMULED 


NEWARK, N. J. 


